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RAMBLES OF A RHYMESTER. 
BY JOHN CRITCHLEY PRINCE. 


NINTH LETTER. 
London, July, 1842. 

Dear Sir,—With a feeling of regret I left 
the beautiful vale and village of Llangollen, 
and seeing that the most interesting portion of 
my journey was past, I hurried on to the town 
of Oswestry, and from thence, through an 
enclosed ahd pleasant farming country, to 
Shrewsbury. Here I passed an entire Sab- 
bath day for a little rest, and took a stroll 


through the quiet antiquated streets, whose 
general appearance is pleasing and picturesque. 
I could willingly have taken up my abode 
among the civil Salopians for a longer period, 
but taking a hasty leave of them, I proceeded 
on the road towards Birmingham. About a 
mile from Shrewsbury is erected a splendid 
column to the veteran soldier, Lord Hill, bear- 
ing a Latin and English inscription, of which 
the following is a copy :— 

“ To Lieutenant Genzrat Rowranp Hitt, 
Baron Hill of Almaraz and Hawkstone, G.C.B. 
not more distinguished for his Skill and Cou- 
rage in the Field, during the arduous Campaign 
|in Spain and Portugal, the South of France, 
aid the memorable Plains of Waterloo, than 
for his benevolent and paternal Care in pro- 
viding for the Comforts, and supplying the 
Necessities of his victorious Countrymen, and 
for that Humanity and Generosity which their 
Foes experienced and acknow- 


ledged, the Inhabitants of the Town and 


-County of Salop have erected this Column and 


Statue, as a Memorial of Respect and Grati- 
tude to an illustrious Cotemporary, and an 
Incitement to Emulation ip the Heroes and 
Patriots of future Ages. A.D. 1816.” 

My route lay for some distance along the 
beautiful Severn, and afterwards near to a bold 
and abrupt mountain, known by the name of the 
Wrekin ; then the scene changed to a district 
covered and blackened by coal and iron works, 
till I arrived at the small country town of 
Shiffnall, where I stayed for the night. Next 
morning on I went through Bilston, a place 
where there is a vast number of iron works, 
many of which, from the depressed state of 
trade, are entirely stopped, and the work people 
thrown upon the charity of others. As I passed 
through the town a most melancholy scene 
presented itself. Upwards of a hundred strong, 
sinewy, and industrious men were collected by 
the roadside, appealing to the compassion of 
the passer by, and looking thankful for the 
slightest donation. Their families and them- 
selves, they said, were destitute of the com- 
monest necessaries, and there was not the 
faintest prospect of their being soon re-em- 
ployed. What a lamentable fact to contem- 
plate, that the skillful, ingenious, and hard- 
working artizans of England, unequalled by 
the people of any other nation, should thus be |. 
thrown, a useless crowd, upon the world, | 
helpless themselves, and almost hopeless of 


help from others; driven by desperation (and 
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no wonder) to attach themselves to violent 
men and violent measures, which aggravate in- 
stead of alleviating the sufferings which they 
endure! Unable to afford relief to these 
poor outcasts from labour, and sickened with 
the scene, I hastened on through Birmingham 
to Coventry, and from thence by railway to 
London. 

After afew days sojourn in the Metropolis, I 
had occasion to go down to Southampton, which 
is a handsome town, and appears to be in a com- 
paratively flourishing condition. It is a toler- 
able seaport, and when its docks, which are 
fast advancing towards completion, are finished, 
the traffic of the place will be increased and 
extended. The proximity of the Isle of Wight, 
which lies just opposite, causes it to be visited 
by tourists and strangers of all ranks. There 
is also a communication by railway with Lon- 
don and the intermediate towns, which has 
added, no doubt, to the importance of this ca- 
pital of Hampshire. 

After a day or two, having transacted my 
business, I determined returning to the Me- 
tropolis on foot, that I might have an oppor- 
tunity of taking a more leisurely survey of the 
intervening country. When I had passed the 
suburbs of Southampton, the road for several 
miles had so sylvan a character—presenting 
broad thick masses of old trees—that I almost 
fancied that I was entering the borders oftheNew 
Forest, though by the map I found that it lay 
at a considerable distance, in another direction. 
As I glanced, however, down the long twilight 
glades between the trees, to which the mingled 
sun and shade gave every variety of green, I 
involuntarily peopled them with red deer 
bounding afar into the hidden depths of their 
romantic homes. Then would Rufus, the red 
king, with all his hunting retinue, glittering 
with ornaments, and garbed in the costume of 
their time, come rushing down the long verdant 
vistas, spurning the green turf, and making 
the branches tremble with the voice of the 
echoing horn. Then, in another mood of fancy, 
I saw the monarch’s heart pierced by a glancing 
arrow from the bow of Walter Tyrrel, and as 
the death-stricken king fell bleeding on the 
ground, the unhappy murderer, seized with 
sudden consternation, dashed his steed forward 
in flight, and disappeared in the shadows of the 
distance. But anon the trees became thinner 
and thinner—the intervening spaces wider and 
wider—till the beautiful and secluded woodland 
+] gave place to a wild stretch of common land, 
and all my visions of sylvan sports and tradi- 
tions vanished from my brain. 

From this place to the end of my day’s 
journey, nothing remarkable offered itself to 
my notice. The country is characterized by a 


succession of barren flats of land, covered with 
a profusion of luxuriant fern, and undulating 
bare and bleak sheep-downs, which extend to 
the little town of Basingstoke, where there is 
nothing worthy of particular mention, save a 
small ruined priory, which stands a short dis. 
tance from the main road. After leaving this 
place, however, the scenery assumes a more 
pleasing, and if I may so express it, a more! 
English aspect,—an ever-changing, gentle rural 
beauty which gave a charm to my journey, 
and led me into many a pleasing fit of medita- 
tion. A series of sweet, Claude-like landscapes 
passed before my view, and many a pretty 
village tempted me to rest. By the bye, where 
can such villages as those of England be met 
with for quiet beauty; and who have de- 
scribed them more faithfully, and with more 
English simplicity, than our fair writers, Miss 
Mitford and Miss Agnes Strickland ? 

How seemingly happy, cool, and refreshing 
appear the irregularly built, but always pic- 
turesque villages and hamlets in the south of 
England—with their straggling coloured houses, 
snug hostelries with swing sign-boards, bearing 
the doubtful semblance of some king’s head, 
red lion, or white hart, waggon and horses, 
or hare and hounds; and in immediate proxi- 
mity the jolly blacksmith and farrier’s shop, 
which has been there, few know ‘how long. 


And then the wide breezy common, having a| 


large pool in its centre, where flocks of geese 
lave their snowy plumage, or, nibbling in flocks 
the short grass, lift up their heads to hiss at the 
passing pedestrian. Stand here in the middle 
of this waste, and cast your eyes around; what 
acircle of secluded loveliness! Yonder, on 
a green sloping eminence, is the dwelling of 
the respectable and substantial farmer. What 
an air of comfort about it! how neatly yon 
portly hay-ricks raise their covered heads; how 
clean and orderly is the farm-yard, with its 
barn and outhouses, its strong carts and 
ploughs, and its shining milk-cans hung on the 
arms of an old tree! Look at that orchard 
which flanks the house, how full it looks of 
foilage and of fruitful promise ; and how trim, 
and free from weeds, is that bit of garden, gor- 
geous with rare and cultivated flowers. 

There are other homesteads scattered pro- 
miscuously about, though of an humble kind, 
but all of them have an air of cleanliness; and 
though they owe little to splendid furniture 
and gaudy decoration, they have ornaments 
much more beautiful,—externally the woodbine 
and the rose-tree; internally dutiful wives and 
happy healthful children, which are the poetry 
of the poor man’s home. Look to the other 
side of the common, and stretching far into 
the distance are rich cornfields, fresh green 
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pasture, and waving meadows, lifting their 
golden faces to receive the warm sigh of the 
summer breeze. Now let us wander a little 
further to the entrance of the village. Here 
js the small old church, with its antique dial, 
looked up to as an ancient friend by all the 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood. Let us 
enter the simple but solemn pile. What an 
impressive silence reigns in its unadorned aisles; 
what a subdued light falls from its stained win- 
dows!—how snug and adapted for devotional 
ease are its polished oaken pews!—what an 
air of grace in the time-tinted banners which 
droop from its walls! Now let us loiter among 
its graves, its quiet burying place. Behold 
these scattered and rudely carved headstones, 
like so many leaves in the book of death. 
How many a tale of household sorrow is 
written in these rude memorials and epitaphs! 
Here lies the son of an affectionate father and 
mother. What a history of broken hope is 
here!—aboy, a laughing, joyous, rosy-cheeked, 
bright-eyed, and golden-haired boy, perchance, 
has been suddenly snatched from the adoring 
sight of his parents, from the domestic circle 
of which he was the star and the flower; from 
the dwelling which echoed to the shouts of his 
sweet and cheerful voice. Here reposes the 
maiden of eighteen years. Does not some 
youthful lover come in the calm hour of twi- 
light to weep over this grassy mound, and 
recall the delicious time when he walked with 
her by the wood side, or through the green 
lanes and field paths, expressing in simple, 
but earnest language, the sincere affection of 
his soul ; the hopes and anticipations of a long 
bright future with her as a companion and 
wife? Here sleeps a mother, and you may 
tell by the few simple shrubs and flowers which 
are growing on the spot, how much she has 
jbeen loved, and how much she is lamented 
land missed. The lonely husband and the 
|motherless child are the mourners here, and 
|we may imagine, but cannot express, the utter 
\desolation of the home she has left, and the 
|hearts which ache for her loss. Here rests the 
|husband of the widow, and this conjures up a 
}picture even more painful than the last, for the 
|Weaker is left to struggle with the bitter viccis- 
situdes of the world. Here lie others who 
}died in a green old age, who dropped like 
}mellow fruit from the tree of life at the full 
and proper season. These were, no doubt, 
the “village patriarchs,” the experienced oracles 
of the peasantry; the bookless historians of 
the hamlet, who, sitting under the shadow of 
mold tree, or beneath the ample fireplace on 
‘winter's evening, were wont to recount with 
gartulous pride, the legions and traditions of 
|Past times, the lives and changes of past gene- 
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rations. How much might be written about 
the villages of England!—what a pleasant 
book might be made out of their oral histories. 
Being on the subject of church-yards and 
graves, with the following beautiful lines by 
Leigh Hunt, one of nature’s gifted sons of 
song, we will conclude the solemn subject :— 


Blest is the turf, serenely blest, 

Where throbbing hearts may sink to rest ; 
Where life’s long journey turns to sleep, 
Nor ever pilgrim wakes to weep. 

A little sod, a few sad flowers, 

A tear for long departed hours, 

Is all that feeling hearts request 

To hush their weary thoughts to rest. 
There shall no vain ambition come 

To lure them from their quiet home, 
Nor sorrow lift, with heart-string riven, 
The meek imploring eye to heaven, 

Nor sad remembrance stoop to shed 

His wrinkles on the slumberer’s head, 
And never, never love repair 

To breathe his idle whispers there. 


To return to common-place subjects and 
language, my road, till I reached the vast su- 
burbs of London, was very pleasant, and in due 
time I found myself threading my way through 
the crowded and noisy thoroughfare of Fleet- 
street, with the intention of paying a brief visit 
to the Cathedral of St. Paul’s. 

On entering the sacred walls I expected to 
be overpowered with admiration at the vast- 
ness of the interior, but must confess that my 
first view was far from satisfactory. There 
appeared to be a want of space, and there was 
a heaviness in the architecture which, at first, 
was displeasing to my eye. There did not 
appear to be that airy lightness and expansion 
which I have always thought so essential to 
the beauty and magnificence of a Cathedral. 
Standing in the centre, however, I gazed up 
into the gigantic dome, and taking in its fea- 
tures by degrees, I was compelled to acknow- 
ledge the splendid genius of the architect, who 
could raise into the heavens, as it were, such 
an astonishing monument of human power. 
After briefly inspecting the beautiful works of 
sculpture which surrounded me, I ascended the 
spiral staircase into the whispering gallery, 
and looking over the palisades into the body 
of the church below, was awed with the sub- 
lime and fearful depth. Our conductor fa- 
voured us with a few slams of the gallery door, 
and the sound was reverberated through the} 
building, and increased to a thundering inten- 
sity, until it died away in faint echoes. Climb- 
ing higher still, I attained the summit of the 
dome, where an external gallery runs just be- 
low the lantern and ball; but what language 
can do justice to the view which suddenly 
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burst upon me. There lay London, mighty, 
many-peopled London, the capital of the 
world, like a map stretched out upon a parlour 
floor. There it lay, with all its gigantic struc- 
tures dwindled to the mere wooden model of 
a city, save that its branching streets were 
swarming with life. Its squares looked like 
squares upon a chess-board, its thousand 
thoroughfares like the veins in a leaf, its 
towers and spires like toys set up for children 
to play at, and the river Thames, crowded with 
ships, like a ribbon of speckled silver. ‘*’Tis 
sweet,” says Cowper, “through the loopholes 
of retreat to look at the great Babel, and not 
feel the crowd ;”” and so I felt on my elevated 
seat. The din, the whirl, the struggle of the 
multitude below, were absent and unfelt ; but 
the motion was fully apparent to the sight, and 
men bustled and swarmed among each other 
like a colony of ants. What food for imagi- 
nation, for reflection, and moral speculation ! 
What an extensive field for the powers and 
sympathies of the poet, the philosopher, and 
the philanthropist! How much has and might 
be written and spoken of that heart of a land, 
which is mightiest among nations! The sub-- 
ject is inexhaustible, and my want of leisure 
and space must bring me to a conclusion; but 
I leave it with the hope of returning to it at 
some future period. 

It isnow necessary to inform your readers that 
the ‘“‘ Rambles of a Rhymester” are, for some 
time, at an end, and if those who have followed 
me in my desultory path, have been in the 
least benefited or pleased, I am amply and suf- 
ficiently paid. 


Iam, &c. J. C. Prince. 


LOST AFFECTIONS. 
BY BENJAMIN TRUESTEEL, ESQ. 


“Ah!” say our fair and gentle readers, “this 
will be a tale of sadness — one of blighted hopes 
and a broken heart, in which the meek confi- 
dence of woman has been outraged, and the 
callous indifference of man displayed.” Yes ! 
it will be a story of disappointment, of the 
mockery of tenderness, and the false wile which 
hung around a gentle disposition. It need not 
have a heroine; there are plenty such in the 
world. If we can succeed in shaming or 
converting even one, our reward will be great, 
our delight intense. Why is it that novel 
writers, after trials of sorrow and broken 
dreams of joy, leave their faithful pairs and 
worshippers devout at the threshold of matri- 
mony? Why is it that those who lift the veil 
of home, and paint us scenes of domestic ex- 


neglected one—ever paint her mourning in 
loneliness, pure, mild, and gentle as a spirit of 
a holier sphere—thereby adding to the crime 
of ungrateful man, that he should be so de- 
based, so fallen in the slough of ignorance and 
sin, as to leave so much of goodness, so fair a 
being, for wassail foul, or wanton wild! Why 
are these things so? Simply because they are 
pictures of art made to attract, not to instruct; 
because it is the fashion, or called polite; be. 
cause to do otherwise would be to proclaim the 
masculine gender blind and liable to deception; 
because it is thought manly and noble not to 
be sinned against, but sinning. It is thought 
so clever to triumph over a woman; it is 
thought so interesting to see beauty in tears— 
so romantic to behold virtue in affliction,—that 
the superficial glass of life is best fitted for fan- 
ciful reading, and most likely to attract the 
sad, the sentimental, and the silly. 

Let us dive beneath the shining waters of 
these summer seas, and bring to view the cold 
and inanimate beings, who long have left the 
surface, lost to the brilliancy of pleasant faces, 
wrapt in the gloom of discontent, and dead to 
all that is endearing—all that is loved and 
loveable in the married state. 

When first the disquieting flutter ofa new 
sensation agitates a maiden’s breast, or when 
she, all unschooled in dreamy tenderness, re- 
solutely resolves to change her state with the 
first that shall obey her call, the course and 
consequences are the same. A quiet air hovers 
over every look and gesture, a mild influence 
gilds and decorates every word, a meek reso- 
lution, a helplessness, a trustingness, pervade 
the whole demeanour—in truth, she makes 
herself interesting ; and marble-hearted indeed 
is he who can or dares resist the claim thus shed 
| around him. It is in these displays of virtuous 
softness—these evidences of feeling—that a 
woman sees her power; it is in the exercise of 
such small attentions, in the unspoken betrayals 
of affection, that woman leads captive the stout 
hearts of men, and brings them suppliants to 
her feet. It is the ecstasy of moments such 
as these—in the delirium consequent on future 
hopes of happiness, that the vision of after 
years, in sunlit glory, streams along the untrod- 
den vale of the coming time, in all the rapture 
of light and loveliness,—of promised peace and 
joy, too pure to be profaned. Can it be 
doubted—is there man or woman, so deeply 
plunged in scepticism as not to believe,—t 
the same creature who shadowed forth so faira 
prospect, who irradiated the dull reality of an 
hour’s existence thus gloriously, could not 
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continue the prophetic bliss—could not realize 
the hopes of loverhood—could not mingle with 


istence, ever make the wife the injured, the 
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life, those starlike resting-places, those bright 
and joyous rays which illumine the heart, nou- 
rish it with love, strengthen it with hope, and send 
it forth rejoicing to battle with the world, that 
it may come home laden with an honourable 
spoil, treasured and garnered up for the time 
when she who loves us may be chastened with 
affliction, bowed with sorrow, or bent with age? 

No! there is none, maiden fair or matron 
mild, who could not thus overshadow with 
thanksgiving the aspirations, the thoughts, the 
very looks of her husband, through the longest 
matrimonial sojourn. It is no excuse to say 
that the soft manner and sedate speech have 
only been assumed for the occasion, to be 
thrown away as soon as success has crowned 
their marriage hopes, and the reins of domestic 
empire have been confided to theirhands. That 
is a suspicion as uncharitable as it is afflicting. 
It is a libel upon the natural position, on the 
undenied utility, on the redeeming influence 
of the sex. During that probation which pre- 
cedes the marriage day, we are willing to con- 
cede, that gentle maids feel all the softness 
they express, that they are imbued, even 
against their will, with the expressive charms 
which make a lover blind; they know that 
generous resolves and noble purposes come 
gushing on their minds when they first tread 
apon their new household hearth, a bride; they 
bring with blessings and pleasures, tenderness 
to subdue and love to strengthen,—every feeling 
and desire being crowned by the exalted wish 
tobe a loving and obedient wife, a careful 
helpmate, a counsellor, a friend, a solace, and 
ajoy. But oh! how soon, how often, do 
these generous thoughts take wing, and leave 
the heart a barren waste! How too readily do 
the mild eyes chase away their endearing lustre, 
and how rapidly are the floodgates of their 
voice let loose! Why is it that the tranquil 
tenor of their conduct bursts like an autumn 
cloud, while sleeping calmly in the air and 
fringed with golden light, into the wild excess 
of storm and wrath, frowning where it smiled, 
and driving into shelters those who gazed, 
admired, and said “ how beautiful !” 

It may be that the first icy feeling which 
broke the charm of wedded love was caused 
by the husband’s wrong; it may be that he 
expected too much or aided too little; it may 
be that he first disrobed himself of his romance, 
an made her heart quake with the conviction 
that he was a coarse and selfish, instead of a 
high souled, generous, and instructed being — 
\or it may be that the wife waxed weary of re- 
straint, and began to deceive ere she attempted 
openly to disobey. This recrimination will not 
testore the harmony of other days, nor will it 
Promise peace to those who seck it, but have 


not strength of purpose sufficient to bring it 
back and secure it for the future. There is 
but one way to effect this high desire, and it is 
as easy of accomplishment as it is certain of 
success. The wife must cease to ascribe to 
flattery the praises she received in her maiden 
purity, in her bridal bloom; she must believe 
them, accept them, act on them, make herself 
worthy of them. As she clung to her lover’s 
arm more kindly and closely than to any other, 
so must she cling to and abide beneath the 
roof where he has placed her. She must not 
ascribe'to waning affection the fault of his eyes, 
—pore over him with less fondness, if his words 
have less of music to her ear, if his coming 
footstep stirs not in her the glow of welcoming 
joy. It may be his fault that such changes 
have come over the spirit of her waking dreams, 
but it is not her place, not her duty, to think 
so. ‘The woman who sits down to justify her- 
self in her own mind, and to condemn her 
husband, is lost for ever to well-doing. She 
that would live her years in happiness, and 
make the world avow herhomea dwelling for the 
angels, must quietly ponder in her heart, reso- 
lutely review her temper, check the promptings 
of heatening impulse, and store her speech and 
actions with kind words, fair looks, and true 
obedience. It is a matter of small moment, 
even if her husband for a time fail to appreciate 
her noble wish, or neglect to thank her for the 
blessings of her care. The day will come when 
a proud and perfect victory shall be hers, and 
the marriages which are made in heaven have 
her union added to the catalogue of holy love. 

Let us picture to ourselves a faithful house- 
wife’s duty; a cheerful home, bright fire, clean 
faces, and comfortable fare are ready—there is 
a short quiet knock, anda mob of little feet rush 
heedlessly to the door to catch the first wel- 
coming glance of ‘‘ father,” now come, home— 
they tell him of their triumphs at school, and 
ere he is well seated, the little one stands on 
its mother’s knee, to throw itself with heedless 
daring into his bosom. Is there a man so 
callous as to be insensible to the long and un- 
varied round of these domestic ties? If there 
be, inglorious as may be his life, he must be 
teachable, he must be pliant and_ yielding to 
such efforts as we have traced. Should he, in 
a sullen moment, or with an ungfateful feeling, 
vex or deride the comforts’ and the comforter, 
or should he neglect his children and his partner, 
by midnight absence or intemperate waste, let 
the neglected wife beware. That is her hour 
of trial—that the fated period when the conju- 
gal and maternal peace trembles in the balance 
—that the eventful time when the weal or woe 
of all who claim her care depends upon her 
conduct. Chide not, upbraid not,—let no word 
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of scorn or strife escape, for however hurt by 
neglect, or inflamed by unmerited reproach, 
woman, lofty-purposed woman, words are not 
your weapons, brawling and rage disarm and 
demean you—they madden, torture, and de- 
stroy. Meekness is your strength, good nature 
an invulnerable shield, and loving kindness 
an all-conquering power. Even when his 
causeless wrath is at the highest, have a word 
of peace upon your lips, and, when a moment 
of remorse steals on his heart, throw your arms 
round his neck, look kindly and inquiringly 
into his face, and you will see the melting 
sympathy glittering in his eye; his enraptured, 
heart-given kiss will infuse an electric thrill 
through your agitated frame, and the delirium 
of his caress shake off every phantom of dis- 
quiet. 

But, alas! there are not a few who will not 
bend to this mode of warfare, who will throw 
away the armour in which nature has encased 
them, and seek a useless mastery by the exer- 
cise of the very passions which most degrade 
the sex. They think not, but give way to 
riotous impulse. There is not an hour of quiet 
in their noisy presence, there is not with them 
a promise of a better day to come, their pre- 
vails no desire to increase the comforts or en- 
large the pleasures which it is their duty to 
produce, their whole life is passed in a wasting 
and exhausting tempest, which withers every 
hope and euervates every struggle towards ad- 
vancement. There are others, more sullen 
but equally unloving, careless of consequences, 
heedless of the morrow, absent from home, 
slovenly in appearance, unwarmed by one good 
feeling towards the earner of their bread, un- 
uplifted by one glow of pride to educate or 
decorate their children. There are many like 
neither of these, and yet not fond, attentive, or 
dutiful wives,—not fulfilling the important 
duties of their station as they ought,—not 
gathering for themselves that store of comforts 
which cheers oldage and makes a deathbed easy. 
There are many ways in which the “leafless 
desert of the mind” may shed its cheerless in- 
fluence on husband and on home, but there is 
only one method by which sorrow and decay 
can be arrested—one plan alone by which 
honour and praise grow up by the domestic 
hearth, and that is by cherishing a meek and 
quiet spirit, by encouraging an honest and 
obedient pride, and by the wife throwing her 
whole energies, and exerting all her powers, 
into and towards the noble aim of ensuring her 
husband’s love, and commanding the homage 
of his gratified and grateful spirit. 

If one female eye has wandered over this 
page, and felt a beating in her heart, a flushing 
on her cheek, as she thought whether or not 


she deserved the slightest portion of our re. 
proach, let her commune silently with herself, 
reviewing the causes of her sorrow and the 
sources of her joy,—let her pluck the brand of 
discontent from her temper, tread on it, quench 
it, and gallantly resolve to be mild, compla- 
cent, dutiful, and loving evermore. This js 
the way to redeem past happiness, to restore 
affections which are lost; itis the way to bend 
her husband to her honourable will, to lighten 
all around her with unclouded bliss, to over. 
shadow them with the unpurchaseable delights 
of peace. Let her so comfort herself, and as 
certainly as the sun and shower call forth the 
verdure of the spring, so shall her merry eye 
and happy heart 


Renew the promise of those primal hours, 
When new-created innocence 
Dwelt in the shade of Eden’s bowers, 
And thought not of an exile thence : 
When heart looked into heart, and found 
One thought, one hope, one captive there ; 
And love the sinless mortals crown’d 
With chaplets that the seraphs wear! 


THE PANACEA. 
BY ANTI-QUACK. 


“ Such perilous stuff as dreams are made of !” 


One of the most eminent of the theologians’ 
of the Scottish school of divinity, who is) 
much in the habit of coining novel vocables, | 
has christened the dominant and prurient fancy) 
of men who are gluttonous in all that is outre| 
and marvellous, with the appellation of “ gulli-| 
bility.” ‘All men,” says this versatile con-| 
troversialist, ‘‘ possess a certain degree of it.” 
We have no wish to attempt denying the clear 
statement thus put forth, nor even to quarrel | 
with the significant soubriquet under which this 
idiom is now currently circulated,—vide Black- 
wood’s Mag. Before such high authorities 7 
bend the knee in all venerative submission, and, 
desire to confess ourselves to the reader be- 
lievers in the gullibility of humanity. 

What is fiction? Byron says ‘‘it is strange, 
but truth is stranger than fiction ;” perhaps) 
the strangeness of truth is one of the reasons) 
why it is so generally called in question. 
How many great and vast minds are frequently| 
misled in pursuit of this bubble of novelty!) 
Alas! for those who perpetually cry “ what, 
news?” Were truth better known it would! 
cease to be strange, and men would not then! 
a stranger give it welcome”—verily, “there | 
are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
than are dreamt of in our philosophy.” 

Nothing doubting of the existence of truth,| 
or of its divine origin, and doubting stil| 
less of the so-called gullibility of mankind, 
we propose to do ourselves the pleasure o| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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pointing out a few of the long-bow principles 
of the present day, for when men try to mea- 
sure the clouds with an inch rule, and propose 
to mete the ocean with tailors’ thimbles, it is 
full time to caution the public against the ma- 
chinations of such ‘‘ thimble riggers and chain 
droppers;” nor shall we cease till we have 
shown how far a principle should go, and to 
how great a length it may be extended. 

And “first and foremost,” we shall detail to 
the reader a number of the chemical qualities 
which form the constituent particles of most 
of the popular and ephemeral panacea, or, in 
more familiar phrase, heal-all medicines, from 
the application of which such vast and extra- 
ordinary ends are predicated by the gullible ; and 
for the sake of perspicuity, we shall commence 
with the most common and therefore best un- 
derstood—the abstract and impracticable prin- 
ciples we shall try by and by. 

Soap. Water. 
Salt. Brandy. 
Here is a most harmonious and euphonious 
quartetto, sufficient, with their accompaniments, 
to purify all parts of society from ‘“ the ills 
to which flesh is heir.”—Hear, ye who lend 
your ears and minds to ‘‘the improvement 
and advancement of society!” give ear, oh ye 
who deal in quack medicines and nostrums! 
attend to me, all ye of ‘‘ the great unwashed!” 
ye who have lost your savour! ye men of 
water and of wisdom! ye who daily patronize 
the “ Z’eau de vie” and participate in da glorie! 
—purchase one hundred weight of the first, a 
stone of the second, procure one gallon of the 
third, and pay for one bottle of the last, —make 
a medicine chest of them, and men of your- 
selves! —purify yourselves with the soap, pre- 
serve yourselves with the salt, get out of the 
“pickle” by internal and external immersion, 
and keep your spirits up by pouring the latter 
down,—so shall you, amid the cares and vicis- 
situdes of this life, keep yourselves clean, 
comfortable, moist, and for ever in good spirits. 

To those who have never known the reputed 
virtues of the above, or the universality of 
their application, at least as maintained in the 
tracts and pamphlets of the day, our language 
may wear the appearance of hyperbole; but if 
they are still uninformed upon the wonderful 
effects of these specifics, ‘‘soap and water,” and 
“salt and brandy,” and that it is proposed to 
remove organic disease by their agency, it is 
fit time that their hapless ignorance were dis- 
pelled. 

Upon the omnipotence of soap as a panacea, 
let all seriously disposed persons reflect. Alas, 
that, like all alkalies, it should have a metallic 
base!—that money should be required to purchase 
acommodity to which we are daily so much 


indebted,—that the voice of the people should 
be so long and so anxiously raised for the re- 
peal of its duties—and that popular excitement 
should have bodied forth the ever-memorable 
words— 
“ How are you off for soap?” 

What heart-stirring emotions are awoke in the 
mind of every generous youth by the recital 
of these ominous monosyllables! We remem- 
ber in early days the exciting friction with 
which soap was wont to be applied,—our Cotter’s 
Saturday Night used to be spent under its be- 
nign influence; respiration and perspiration 
were always associated with its administration ; 
purity of body produced purity of mind, and 
even now that the days of manhood have 
dawned upon us, we look back ‘‘to the days 
of early youth,” and sigh for ‘our shining 
morning face,” whilst with a brush in one hand 
and a razor in the other we sedulously perform 
our tedious ablutions; nay, not even in man- 
hood’s happy prime will we forget the “‘hal- 
lowed mixture.’”’ Divine soap, what canst 
thou not perform! thou cleanest the fair face 
of woman and mollifiest the stubborn beard of 
man—seen in thy simple and plastic form, how 
dost thou act as an antidote to vermin, as a 
bane to nought but money; in thy dark and 
condensed lineaments thou art perpetually 
ministering to the hourly wants of thousands 
of the higher animals ; and in thy white and 
semi-transparent state, thou givest grace and 
dignity to the beauteous countenances of the 
ladies of the creation! 

But what can equal the virtues of salt ?— 
outwardly as a cooling lotion, or taken in- 
wardly as astringent aperient.—A great poet has 
said that the waters of the sea are brackish with 
the salt of human tears, yet what tears would 
be too salt to shed on the deprivation of such 
blessings from men. 

What expression of physiognomy was too 
rueful to assume under the trying cireum- 
stances of a ‘dose of salts?”” whether glauber 
or Epsom, or simple muriate of soda, without 
the spiritualizing influence of brandy ; this task 
always proved to us one of more than ordinary 
difficulty ; yet would we not be supposed as 
implying our decided conviction of the inutility 
of such “ doses,” for frequently have we been 
enabled to obtain an extra “doze of sleep” 
through its saline influence. We are much 
given to travelling, particularly by water and by 
steam, and oft, when potations of the ‘* deep 
blue sea’”’ have failed to settle our sickness, we 
have found instantaneous relief from ‘drops 
of brandy,” and have been enabled to carol 
and rejoice like Hermaphroditus and Salmacis 
that the gods had united them. What 


wooden personages would we not be, without 
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salt; no men of war could plough the sea; all 
would be fresh water sailors; salt fish would 
go mad, and fresh could not be salted. And 
thus an intolerable vapour would be raised 
which no volatile salts could ever remove; be- 
sides, could it really be managed, the expense 
would prove salt enough to the heart’s content 
of all admirers of rock or lovers of powder. 

’Tis true, the poet and the literateur have 
both done something to celebrate the glories 
of soap and salt, but alas! how little has as 
yet been effected in commemoration of the 
Hygean properties of water. Dietetics are at 
a discount, but teetotalers have ever borne a 
high premium in the labour market, for since 
hydraulics and pneumatics have reached their 
present ascendancy the uses and properties of 
oxygen and hydrogen have been much raised 
in public estimation, to the no small depres- 
sion of all spirits and spirit dealers—for our- 
selves we can say that aqua has ever been our 
favourite beverage, and our enthusiasm led us 
only lately to propose the erection of a public 
fountain as an appropriate tribute to its vir- 
tues! 

Now, in this great age of water and of wis- 
dom, when Father Mathew, the Hibernian 
Temperance apostle, has been baptizing men 
unto temperance, emancipating the wild Irish- 
men from the mad orgies of Bacchus, and, like 
a second St. Patrick, giving drunkenness a 
twist and banishing poteen,—for us to say any- 
thing about the former, may be deemed by 
teetotalers directly personal and constructive 
into our lamentable unacquaintance with the 
latter; yet we do say such is not our object and 
far less our condition; we are acquainted ex- 
perimentally, theoretically, and practically with 
soap, salt, water, and brandy, and deem them 
all very good things when kept in their proper 
places, and are firm converts to the doctrine of 
the spiritualising influence of the use of water, 
as maintained by the advocates of the Temper- 
ance Moral Reformation; but, water drinkers 
though we be, we are not at all inclined to go 
the length of Pasca Rosee and other coffee 
drinkers, who would worship coffee as a panacea, 
as teetotalers do water,—no, we pay homage to 
it only as a means to an end! 

Full well do we remember the first ‘“ body 
of this divinity” which met our gaze. We were 
born inland, in a village on the plain, where 
water was scarce, and rain deemed a blessing. 
We had heard of ‘‘ the deluge.” We longed to 
see the sea, as bishops do to get installed into 
it. Our “ marine intelligence”’ was also limited, 
as all shipping was to the Gazette. On the 
occasion of a thunder storm, after the fear and 
terror of awful peals had subsided, we beheld, 
to our inexpressible joy, a Tub—we shall tell 


no Tory tale of it—whether it was the joy, or 
the soft and slippery mud, we know not, but in 
we slipt, and thus received our first immersion, 
Our drowning cries and struggles brought re. 
lief; our fears in time subsided with the rain; 
but from that moment forward we were decided 
anti-hydropathists. 

We have seen many cases of water-mania 
developed with extraordinary precocity at an 
astonishingly early period. Ships of war, of 
three inches, sailing in dubs of 10 by 12— 
‘a painted ship upon a painted sea ;” but as the 
mind of the urchin expanded to the soul of the 
man, fiery visions of glory passed before the 
imagination, and the fame of Blake, Drake, and 
Nelson swelled the ever-palpitating heart— 
** the sea, the sea, the open sea,” was the carol 
of the morning, and the hymn of the evening; 
and parents, brothers, sisters, uncles, aunts, 
bribes, promises, threats, education, confine- 
ment, starvation, “‘ men of war” nolens volens, 
were all in vain—* middies,” ‘‘ lieutenancies,” 
‘promotion, and advancement,” with “ the 
blue above and the blue below,” were all that 
gilded the ever-brightening prospects of the 
reckless, despairing, and almost broken-hearted 
tryo—the infantile claimant of the attributes of 
ubiquity and amphibiosity. 

Persons acquainted with the various limita- 
tions under which the doctrine of the heredi- 
tary transmission of peculiar mental and bodily 
qualities is to be received, will derive much 
knowledge from the following facts. We many 
years ago saw a child, the son of parents 
“given to the bottle,” alias, the contents of 
it, owing to whose intoxicating predilections a 
“kindred spirit” of an old nurse was brought in 
to supply the mother’s place. We sawit “kiss 
its infant hand for a dram long before it could 
say a prayer ;’’ and in a score of years we saw 
him in manhood, “ speaking through drink,” 
and lisping from concentrated oxygen. We 
saw him again at thirty, pale, white, cadaver- 
ous, but perfectly sober—he was a teetotaler, 
water was his only beverage—he was fast sink- 
ing into idiocy from its sudden withdrawal ; in! 
a short period dimentia settled upon him—we 
got him to break his temperance pledge, re- 
nounce water, and take to wine in MODERATION, 
when he speedily recovered. 

But an ever-to-be-remembered era has now 
dawned upon us, by the wonderful discoveries 
of “ Vincent Priesstnitz, of Graefenberg, Sile- 
sia, Austria,” ycleped ‘ Hydropathy, or the 
Complete Water Cure.” Already has it put 
‘Salt and Brandy” to the blush, and old me- 
dical practice to shame! like many of the bub- 
bles and dreams which for ever flit before the 
minds of this wildly speculative, but truly in- 


genious race, it is “ baseless as the fabric of 8 
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vision,” equally abortive, but decidedly better 
and cheaper, as a plaything, than the ‘Poor 
Man’s Pills” or other quack nostrums. It is 
“only water,” as we once heard Dr. Reid 
cooly remark when one of his immense jars 
broke, and soaked five ladies, three gentle- 
men, and two small boys to the skin—it is 
“only water,” we repeat, “ therefore don’t be 
afraid, ladies and gentlemen.” To effect any 
cure—however difficult the case, however com- 
plicated the reciprocal action of the various 
viscera, more or less effected—whatever be the 
age, sex, constitution, habit, practice, and men- 
tal disposition of the subject,—“‘ nothing is more 
simple” —use water ! 

To cure toothache, put your feet in cold 
water, your head in warm ; fill your mouth with 
cold water till it warms, at the same tempera- 
ture—rub your face and gums till they bleed. 
“T have seldom seen toothache resist this ap- 
plication !” We should think not—adieu to 
dentists—’tis water alone—water, the new Ger- 
man panacea, doomed in its place and time to 
supersede homceopathy, mesmerism, “ and all 
those sorts of witchcraft and sorcery.” Use 
water, all ye sons of Adam, for the salvation 
of the republic depends upon it. 

If such be the virtues of water, who can be 
too greatfool to Priesstnitz for his great dis- 
covery? We have been long afflicted with 
dropsy, hydrocephalus, or ‘a determination 
of water to the head!” We shall try “a hair 
of the dog that bit us”—go to Austria and try 
water, and should we be seized with hydrophobia 
by the way, why, “ our water shall be sure.” 

Alas ! that brandy and salt should have been 
so short lived, that its duties should have been 
so easily repealed, that the doctrine of “‘ Cause 
and Effect’”’ should be so little known, that we 
should have left the “drink of the gods” to 
consider last of all; but how shall we talk of it? 
Severed from its fair companion, salt, it cannot 
now, from moral abstinence, as well as pe- 
cuniary scruples, be drank alone ; yet can’st 
thou heat as well as cool, inspire courage as well 
asconquer grief. Spirit of spirits! how can we 
raise thee from the deep! Oh, thou divine nec- 
tar, who can’st make gods of men, and reduce 
gods to men—where dost thou dwell? Would 
that all men would use thee, but use thee as 
not abusing thee ! 

{To be continued.) 


TIME’S TELESCOPE; OR, THIRTY 
YEARS AGO. 
BY SYLVANUS SWANQUILL, ESQ. 


Thirty years ago! What a world of romance 
and reality lies eoncentrated in those three 
simple words! Well do we remember thirty 


years ago sitting down in our little study at 
Brompton to write an article under the very 
title which we have given above. It was a 
fine spring morning in the month of May,—the 
gentle zephyr that crumpled our paper as we 
wrote repaid us by wafting on its wings odours 
that would have reflected no discredit on the 
famed parterres of the east, and the fluttering 
butterfly that fanned the leaves of a hyacinth 
on our table, breathed forth, as an emblem of 
immortality, the very essence of happiness and 
tranquillity. We then in our telescope gazed 
only at the bright vista that the future opened 
to our view. We pictured to ourselves the 
glittering temple of Fame, resplendent with all 
the lustre that well-earned honours would re- 
flect upon it; we thought alone of the brilliant 
scene that our imagination conjured up, and 
dreamed not of a dark side being in existence; 
we beheld wealth, reputation, and happiness, 
all within our reach; we grasped, and they were 
ours; but the vision—albeit, brilliant as the 
images in a kaleidoscope—was, like them, as 
transient, and we awoke from our revery in 
time to see the sun bear away in its descent the 
phantasmagoria our imagination had created. 
It was nearly our first literary essay, and, 
to add new vigour to our hopes, the editor of a 
well-known magazine in the north had ac- 
cepted it for the forthcoming number. None 
but a young author, who may be now, as we 
were then, struggling for fame and a subsist- 
ence, can adequately conceive the pleasure 
which this announcement afforded us. For 
the time reason seemed to have taken its de- 
parture. The high road to prosperity appeared 
for the first time open, and what imparted per- 
haps more gratification to us than aught else, 
was the knowledge that ong would see it whose 
high opinion we valued above all others. In 
it we had endeavoured to pourtray that love 
which we dared not audibly reveal. Her heart 
would furnish a deep meaning to every line 
that we had penned, and a consciousness that 
she would approve of, and perhaps blushingly 
consent to, our addresses, spurred us on night 
and day to achieve something worthy of her 
hand. What a glorious thing is this first 
yearning after Fame!—to feel the young 
heart bursting to obtain for itself ‘a local 
habitation and a name ;”’ to perceive the future, 
like a beauteous prospect, glittering in its rain- 
bow hues before us, and to dream not of the 
dangers that intercept the traveller on his path. 
Ay! there is some pleasure in all this; even 
now, with our grey hairs, bleached by the 
snows of some fifty winters, waving in the wind, 
we feel the very reflection of the past make the 
present assume a brighter and more cheering 
aspect. We love to look back into our heart— 
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to recall the smiling faces on which we once 
gazed—to bring to life again the beings whose 
happiness constituted ours, and to welcome, 
even for a moment, the shadowed lineaments 
of some once valued friend. But we are antici- 
pating ourselves—a moment’s pause, and then 
memory, that fleetest messenger of the soul, 
pierces through the gloom of bygone days, 
and returns laden with the hopes and fears that 
environed us thirty years ago. 

Ay, thirty years ago, as we have said above, 
our pen traced an article under the title we 
have prefixed to our present one. We now 
reverse our telescope, and instead of magnifying 
the pleasures and griefs that are to come, con- 
tent ourselves with rendering more distinct those 
that are past. The season of the year, too, be- 
fits our retrospection. If the reader could 
behold us now, he would see, on entering the 
room in which we write, a stout, hale, and 
hearty old gentleman, who might seem to be 
wavering, but for his own confession, between 
the prime of manhood on the one hand, and 
the verge of senility on the other. Reclining 
ona sofa, sipping his mocha in true Arabian 
style, with a Hookah in one hand, and in the 
other a quill, worn, emblematical of its mas- 
ter, down to astump. A cursory observer 
might take us, as he listed, for either a butcher 
making out his hebdomadal catalogues of joints 
consumed, or a diffident statesman having a pri- 
vate rehearsal of the performance to take place 
in the Lords that evening. Policy, we know, 
would dictate silence upon these points, as en- 
hancing the romance of our recollections, and 
the interest with which they would be read; 
but a feeling we cannot get rid of,—and even if 
we could, one we would not willingly shake 
off,—prompts us to make friends with the 
reader at starting, regardless of the tendency 
of the old proverb which saith something par- 
ticularly personal to the upholder of familiarity. 
Yes! here are we, with our blinds closely drawn 
down, our feet snugly bathed in the folds of 
the hearth rug, and our favourite spaniel, Carlo, 
by our side, alternately abbreviating the length- 
ening wicks of our composition moulds, and 
enlarging upon the ideas that appear to rise 
naturally from the mould of our composition, 
Although autumn has not yet lackered the 
leaves of every tree in the park, we can assure 
our reader, that we find a clear coal fire no such 
unpleasant companion ; and our fire-irons, too, 
how polished and inviting they look ; one 
almost longs to poke the fire on that very ac- 
count! That Mary of ours is certainly an in- 
valuable servant, though perhaps not one pre- 
cisely suited to the tastes of an antiquary, 
since she would polish, as bright as silver, 
every article that came within her reach. And 


our dear Carry, too, how thoughful of her to 
place the cigar-box within our reach, that we) 
might not even have the trouble of rising for it, | 
These are some of the advantages of getting 
married ; how glad are we that we did not re.| 
main an old bachelor all our life, which we at 
first intended. We always have contended | 
since for the superiority of second thoughts—| 
nothing like them. How delightful it is when| 
you have a headache or a heartache, often) 
terms synonimous by the way, to have some) 
one ministering to your relief, as none buta, 
woman and a wife can do,—to feel the cool. | 
ness of the Eau de Cologned handkerchief| 
bandaged by her hands round your brow, and| 
know that you are sure of finding sympathy at! 
least in one breast. This is certainly sufficient | 
to make one forswear living alone in chambers, | 
for some time to come at least. And then of, 
a cold winter’s evening to draw the mahogany 
chairs nearer the fire, and whilst ‘ cherishing 
one’s knees,” as Leigh Hunt hath it, to read. 
our last new essay, or gossip away the time in| 
recollections of the past. Pleasant this, is'nt 
it? By the way, talking about fire, we have, 
wondered to ourselves what kind of an element | 
that can be, with its strange Protean power of 
changing shapes, and Saturn-like facility in| 
swallowing its own offspring, as what it pro. | 
duces it can and will destroy. We don’t won-| 
der at the Persians worshipping Fire ; there is 
something so ethereal in its composition, so 
subtile in its nature; after coaxing the imp 
out of its hiding place, with an apparatus aptly 
enough termed a lucifer box, we see him dane- 
ing in and out among the embers as if for very 
joy at recovering his freedom, until, after lick- 
ing the bars of the grate with his forked tongue, 
and embracing a huge lump of coal, like another 
Jupiter visiting a second Semele, and with the 
same effect, too, he disappears, and WHERE To! 
—neither the reader nor ourselves can possibly 
discover. You never thought of this before? 
We have. 

Puff! puff! puff! Pleasant thing this 
smoking—wonder what authors did before to- 
bacco was discovered. By the bye, here’s 4 
question for the Universities to solve. Were, 
pipes and cigars known to the Greeks? If 
not, what in the name of all that’s absurd and 
anachronismatical, induced the little wasp of. 
Twickenham to translate a passage of Homer, 
into these lines :— | 


| 


“ But see! Achilles, Hector to regain, _ 
Now spurs his steed, and smokes alung the plain. 


1 
This is making Achilles a very philosophical | 
fellow,—smoking as he went along the plain, 
eh? By the way, we have not half done with, | 
Mr. Pope yet. In another place he has turned 


another heroic individual into a superior kind 
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of washerwoman. Look, for instance, at the 
lines commencing— 

“ Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain.” 
Scouring the plain, indeed! Why, it’s an occu- 
pation a hero would scorn. But Pope was a 
clever man, and could do these things. Talent 
confers a sort of licence to deal in absurdities, 
and, as in other things, few pass current with- 
out having the manufacturer’s name affixed. 
But we have been for some time digressing 
from the subject with which we set out. Let 
us once more resume our pen and begin. Bah! 
it’s of no use; we might as well attempt to fly 
over the Monument with our Wellingtons on ; 
we have completely lost the thread of our ideas— 
we can no more write an article to-night than 
we can perform that very daring feat of hero- 
ism above named. What shall we do to amuse 
ourselves? Ah! we have it. There's our old 
portfolio ; we havn’t had a rummage there for 
years,—so now for it. 

This said portfolio of ours, by the way, is a 
kind of epistolary cemetery. Letters that 
havn’t seen daylight for thirty years lie here in 
all their solemn majesty of untarnished white- 
ness and unbroken seals. True, the ink has 
faded a little, but what of that, it is an emblem 
of the decreasing powers of the writer. Old 
letters are the fountains whence bubble up 
some of our pleasantest emotions, and this is a 
source which we are now about to throw open 
to the reader. Thus far our essay has been 
digressive, but now we intend to indulge ina 
more strict and solemn revery; and that the 
reader may be the better prepared for so sudden 
a change, we shall give him a week’s breathing 
time, to await the perusal of letters written 
“Thirty years ago.” 


ATHEISM AND VANITY. 


The mental states indicated by the words 
placed at the head of this paper, are more in- 
timately connected than might at first be sup- 
posed. The true knowledge of God is connected 
with humility, because it produces it. Atheism, 
removing from view that most stupendous and 
magnificent of all ideas,—the one which relates 
to the existence and perfections of a supreme 
Creator and Governor,—leaves the mind chiefly 
occupied with the idea of self; and as all re- 
| Straint on the passions is taken away by the 
jtemoval of the notions previously entertained 
of external and superior law, there is nothing 
to prevent the transition from mortified vanity, 
and the disappointed expectations of selfish- 
hess, to the most violent extremes of revengeful 
ferocity. The late Robert Hall has investigated 
this subject with his usual ability, and almost 


more than his usual elegance of style, in his 
Discourse on the modern Infidelity,—a dis- 
course which is not less necessary for the pre- 
sent times, than for those in which it was 
written. In reading the Memoirs of the late 
Sir Samuel Romilly, edited by his sons, I met 
with two anecdotes, which I thought deserved 
to be inscribed on the blank pages at the begin- 
ning and at the end of Mr. Hall’s Discourse. 
The first will show the principles of the great 
literary (and, as such, at that time, political) 
leaders of the public mind. The second shows 
the effects which they had produced on the 
mass of the people. And both taken together 
prove, most conclusively, the connexion be- 
tween atheism and inordinate vanity. 

1. The first anecdote is from a letter written 
by Sir Samuel in 1781, not long after return- 
ing from a visit which he had made to France. 

“I forget what it was I wrote to you from 
Ostend; I know I mentioned something of 
Diderot, but did I tell you how zealously he 
preaches his system of materialism? In the 
first visit I paid him, after we had talked a 
little on political topics, he turned the conver- 
sation to his favourite philosophy. He praised 
the English for having led the way to true 
philosophy; but the adventurous genius of the 
French, he said, had pushed them on before 
their guides. ‘As to you, you mix up theo- 
logy with your philosophy ; that is the way to 
spoil all; it is mixing fasehood with truth; we 
must sabre theology.’ ‘I will tell you a tale 
of him; but perhaps you will be a little scan- 
dalized ; for you English do seem to have some 
belief in the being of a God; but as for us, 
we scarcely believe on the subject at all. Hume 
was dining with a large company at the house 
of the Baron D’Holbach. He was seated by 
the side of the Baron, and the conversation 
turned on natural religion. As to atheists, said 
Hume, I do not believe there are any; I have 
never seen one myself. You have been rather 
unlucky, replied the other; here you are at 
table with seventeen for the first time.’”—Me- 
moirs, §c., Ist ed., vol. i., p. 179. 

2. The second is taken from the “ narrative 
of his early life,” written by himself, and is 
found under the date of 1789. The philoso- 
phers had been sowing the seeds, and the 
plants were now in full bloom. It was not 
long before the fruit was gathered; and that 
fruit was just what might have been expected. 
Sir Samuel says, 

‘* What struck me as most remarkable in the 
dispositions of the people that I saw, was the 
great desire that every body had to act a great 
part, and the jealousy which, in consequence 
of this, was entertained of those who are really 


eminent. It seemed as if all persons, from 
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the highest to the lowest, whether Deputies 
themselves, declaimers in the Palais Royal, 
orators in the coffee-houses, spectators in the 
gallery, or the populace about the door, looked 
upon themselves individually as of great con- 
sequence in the Revolution. The man who 
kept the hotel at which I lodged at Paris, a 
certain Mr. Villars, was a private in the Na- 
tional Guard. Upon my returning home, on 
the day of the benediction of their colours at 
Notre Dame, and telling him that I had been 
present at the ceremony, he said, ‘ You saw 
me, Sir?’ I was obliged to say, that I really 
had not. He said, ‘Is that possible, Sir? 
You did not see me! Why, I was in one of 
the first ranks,—all Paris saw me.’ I have 
often since thought of my host’s childish vanity. 
What he spoke was felt by thousands. The 
most important transactions were as nothing, 
but as they had relation to the figure which 
each little self-conceited hero acted in them. 
To attract the attention of all Paris, or of all 
France, was often the motive of conduct in 


matters which were attended with most mo- | 


mentous consequences. 


“The confidence which they felt in them-_ 


selves, and their unwillingness to be informed 
by persons capable of giving them information, 
was not a little remarkable. I was dining one 
day at M. Necker’s, at Versailles, at a great 
dinner, at which many of the Deputies were 
present; amongst others, M. Mallouet, a man 
of considerable eminence. It was a day in 
which great tumult had prevailed in the Na- 
tional Assembly; and the Bishop of Langres, 
who was then the President, had rung his bell, 
to command silence, till he had broken it; but 
all had been in vain. The conversation turned 
upon this. Mallouet observed, that in the 
English House of Commons the greatest order 
prevailed; and that this was accomplished by 
dint of the great authority vested in the 
Speaker, who had power, if any Member be- 
haved disorderly, to impose silence on him, by 
way of punishment, for two months, or any 
other limited period of time. M. Necker 
turned round to me, as the only Englishman 
present, and asked me if this was so. M. 
Mallouet had been so positive and bold in his 
assertion, that I thought the most polite way 
in which I could contradict him was, to say 
that I had-‘never heard of it, But this only 
served to give that gentleman an opportunity 
of showing his great superiority overme. I 
‘might not, he said, have heard of it; but of 
the fact there was not the least doubt.—Cor- 
respondent of Wesleyan Magazine. 


Progressive Stages of Life.—The prerogative of infancy, 
is innocency; of childhood, reverence; of manhood, matu- 
rity; and of old age, wisdom.—Sir Walter Raleigh. 
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METALS—THEIR COMPOUNDS AND 
USES. 


CHAPTER IV.—IRON, 


This metal may well be called the right hand 


poses, and is dispersed over the whole earth in 
such profusion that every certainty exists of 
its supply being inexhaustible. It is rarely 
found in pure masses, but abounds in various 
mineral ores, scattered in rich abundance alike 
on hill tops and in mines, in the rock and on 
the sandy beach, on the desert plain and in 
the cultured field,—it. is embodied in stone 
and ingrained in oak—it circulates with our 
blood, and reposes in the clouds! Nor are its 
uses less varied or less needful to human exis- 
tence. By it can the lonely ship decide its exact 


position on the shoreless waste, and by it is 
| the lightning rendered harmless. It forms our 
| weapons of war—the sword and musket, the 
cannon and the bomb; it forms all the poetry 
of peace—the plough, the pruning hook, the 
sickle and the car; it is the existence of art, 
_in the chisel, the graver, the spring, the screw, 
_the drill, the needle, the lancet, and the probe. 


| It is the ship, the anchor and its chain; it isa! f 


"pen, and the chief ingredient of its ink. It is 
_a quickening and restoring medicine; it is the 
' surgeon’s knife and the assassin’s dagger. It 
is the handmaid of civilization, the steam-en- 
'gine, the printing press, the spindle, and the 
‘loom. 

| Before iron assumes its perfect state it has 
_to undergo various processes of manufacture. 
_The first operation is gathering the iron-stone 
By other ores, breaking them in pieces, and 
| throwing them into the blast furnaces, the bot- 
-tom of which is first lined with coke, and 
plentiful supplies of that article are added, 
jin regular rotation, with the layers of iron. 
Charcoal, lime, and other substances to pro- 
mote speedy heat are also used. As the pow- 
erful bellows act on the lighted mass, the under 
layers of iron drop to the bottom of the fur- 
nace, and others continue to be piled up, thus 
weighing down the unfused metal to the level 
of the blast, to the intense action of which it 
speedily gives way. The molten liquid, accu- 
mulating at the bottom, thus rises nearly to 
the level of the blast, when a hole is pierced 
in the side of the furnace, and the metal streams 
forth like a current of fire; it is in this state 
moulded into large pieces, called pigs, and 
brought to market as iron fit for manufacturing 
purposes. The quantity of metal thus pro- 
duced in Great Britian is estimated to amount 
to the yearly quantity of a million of tons. 
As it loses considerably, however, in every 


of man; it is to him an instrument for all pur. ! 
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rocess of manufacture, this can give no idea 
of the weight of goods made from iron in this 
country ; it is sufficient to know that this first 
stage of its manufacture depends on so many 
branches of trade, all employing a vast body 
of labour, that a general stagnation of the 
blast furnaces may well be taken as an index 
of great and far-spreading distress among the 
operative classes. 

The pigiron, on being conveyed to the founders, 
is again broken into pieces, and thrown, with 
coke, into a furnace shaped like a cupola, which 
of all others is a construction best fitted for 
the generation and conveyance of heat. The 
metal only requires to be submitted to the 
action of the furnace for about twenty minutes, 
when it becomes perfectly fused, after which 
metal and coke continue to be thrown in every 
few minutes to occupy the space vacated by 
the molten mass. The hole at the bottom of 
the furnace, which is stopped with a piece of 
fire-clay, is then pierced with a rod, and the 
metal is conveyed either in a stream along the 
floor or in pots to the moulds, which have 
| been previously shaped to the articles required. 
|The principal art of the founder consists in his 
‘being able to make the quality of his iron 


Mm |suitable for the articles required, and to see 


f that the air in the moulds, greatly expanded 


N by the heat, is permitted freely to escape, else 
& | the moulds would rend, or the air combine with 
 |the metal, and make it hollow, brittle, or of 


‘imperfect shape. In this second process one 
part of coke is consumed for every three of 
\iron, and the loss on the metal is as 63 to 100. 


Ny | All articles of cast iron are thus manufactured, 


| 
| 


ne principal delay being in the working of the 


moulds, or imperfect shape or strength of the 


q article required. The moulds are generally of 
jsand or loam, and must be perfectly dry, firm, 
i\/and sound. Those in which articles of a large 
size are to be cast are dug in the earth, so that, 


|in case of its breaking, less danger may occur 
\tothe operatives from the dispersion of the 
‘molten fluid, and also as the readiest way in 
|which strength and firmness can be given to 
\the mould. Although the flowof the iron from 
| the furnace appears to be somewhat impetuous, 
|as well from the weight of metal above and its 
|own fluid state, it is instantly stopped by ap- 


HW | plying a piece of clay to the hole, which will 


remain with safety until again pierced with the 
rod. 

The next process is that by which iron is ren- 
dered malleable. Inits first state it is extremely 
brittle, breaking into pieces like stones. As 
it becomes red hot, however, long before it 


{| melts, and is in this state, unlike all the other 


metals, remarkably ductile, it is beaten with 
the hammer, heated and beaten, and heated 


again, until it acquires a sufficient degree of 
tension and adhesiveness. By carrying on this 
process, and suddenly cooling it in water, it is 
made into steel, which may, in truth, be called 
the finest and most valuable of all manufac- 
tured metals. If iron is kept too long in a red 
hot state, the sulphur in it is dissipated by the 
exhalation of a white smoke, the metal becomes 
more and more brittle, and ultimately runs 
into a glass of a blue colour. If a burning- 
glass of great power is applied to iron it will 
speedily become red hot, then fall into an 
ashy white, showing that the sulphur is in 
process of evaporation; it then sparkles, is 
acted on by the air, and bursts into the flame, 
and melts. It is in this state that a portion of it 
shortly after flies off in sparks, of a glittering 
appearance, and these, if caught by a light or 
non-resisting body, as paper, are seen to be 
of a globular shape, and perfectly hollow; if 
they strike on a hard substance they are of 
course broken, and are converted into dust. 
The remainder runs into glass, of a blue or 
purple colour, and which, if exposed to the 
same focus of the burning-glass on a piece of 
charcoal, absorbs the sulphur from the vege- 
table matter in the latter, and becomes iron 
again,—perfect in all its qualities. Artificial 
heat, however, is not competent so to operate 
on the metal; the solar ray alone possessing 
this wonderful and mysterious power, and 
showing how meteoric iron may be acted on 
by the electric fluid. 

This intimate combination of sulphur with 
iron is unknown to all the other metals. 
According to its bulk, it is the lightest of 
all metals except tin, and is only surpassed 
in tenacity by gold; in whatever mixture— 
in however minute quantity, it still produces 
its chalybeate taste and smell. When pure it 
combines with gold, silver, and the other finer 
metals, but if containing any portion of its 
earthy bituminous dross, it forms a distinct 
body, adhering to the upper part of the metal 
with which it was intended to be fused. It 
morereadily oxydises or rusts than other metals, 
but not by the single agency of water or at- 
mospheric air. If kept perfectly dry, air will 
not produce rust on it, nor will it become so 
if buried in water, and kept from the action of 
the air. It is only when the two elements 
combine that it is perfectly oxydised ; damp is 
its greatest enemy, being water and air com- 
bined. 

When heated, iron increases in bulk and 
weight, the expansive power of heat enlarging 
its atomic particles without separating them in 
a degree equal with its power on the pores of 
other metals; as it cools, however, it loses 
alike its size and gravity, and resumes its 
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original weight. It will become red hot by 
the rapid action of hammering, which con- 
denses the metal, and thus drives off its latent 
heat, and by this means renders it less malleable. 
It is the only metal which strikes fire with 
flint, its relation with that element being of so 
intimate a nature that phosphorus will combine 
with it, and sulphur, when fused with it, will 
intimately blend itself with the metal. In all 
these different states and stages of its compo- 
sition with foreign matters, is it variously fitted 
for special articles, and it is a study of no small 
difficulty to observe accurately the quality and 
condition of the metal in its different processes, 
as best fitted for its destined purposes. 

There are various kinds of steel, the least 
valuable of which is that cast from the ore, and 
called German steel. This Yescription of 
metal is easily welded, either with common 
iron or with that of its own quality; it enters 
largely into the manufacture of cheap cutlery, 
but very soon looses its polish and elasticity ; it 
may be known by the roughness of its grain, and 
the difficulty to give it a fine edge, as well as 
the impossibility of its keeping that edge after 
the shortest use. The best classes of edge 
tools are made from steel heated and then 
suffered to grow cool; this softens the metal, 
to make it more easily into the instrument; it 
then undergoes the various processes of refin- 
ing and hardening, by being heated and plunged 
into water. This operation enables the carbon 
generated in the water to enter the open pores 
of the metal, and it being then hammered, the 
pores are closed up, the carbon combines with 
the latent heat of the metal, throws off the 
rougher particles, and when a sufficient amount 
of labour has been expended on it, what was 
once a coarse discoloured stone becomes all at 
once the most valuable and useful of all metals. 
Indeed, to so great an extent may this refine- 
ment and polish be carried, that steel, in the 
market of art, will bring a price three hundred 
times dearer than gold—an evidence of the 
value and power of mechanical skill, which 
ought to bear witness of the superior acquire- 
ments of the British artisan. Gold is of the 
standard value of about £3 10s. per ounce, or 
2d. per grain, and no labour will make it more 
valuable as a metal than in its own virgin state. 
It must be alloyed, that is, reduced in price, 
to make it fit for artistical purposes; while 
steel, in being made, for instance, into watch 
springs, if sold by weight, would be worth 
about £2 5s. per grain! Carbon, which 
enters thus largely into the composition of steel, 
is the pure essence of charcoal, that principle 
which enters into all vegetable matters, and 
which, if it could be freed from its grosser 


hardest of all known substances. Thus, to 
purify carbon, and to cool it to a crystal, isa 
process known only to nature, and if ever 
discovered by man, will create a revolution in 
the world of chemistry, even greater than any 
of its previous explanations of nature’s myste- 
ries. It may be said that the first step towards 
this discovery has already been made; the 
diamond was long supposed to be indestructible; 
it passed through the fire unhurt, no degree of 
heat could reduce its weight or brilliancy; it 
can be ground only by its own powder ona 
wheel made of steel, thus showing the affinity 
of the carbon. Sir Isaac Newton, however, 
from the refractive effulgence of the diamond, 
supposed it capable of combustion, and it was 
afterwards found that, by the application 
of a strong burning glass, the crystallization 
would dissolve, and the brightest gem of 
nature’s making pass away like a spirit into 
the nothingness of air. But although this has 
been done, it is one thing to destroy, and 
another to create. If carbon could once be 
obtained thoroughly pure, and left to crystallize, 
diamonds could be manufactured as plentifully 
as glass beads, but the moment that carbon 
comes into contact with the air, it combines 
with the oxygen, and carbonic acid gas is 
formed, and animal life expires. The purer 
the carbon, the stronger the gas, and the more 
fatal its effects. Much as charcoal is formed 
of earthy particles as well as of carbon, its 
dreadful effects are well known in the annals 
of suffocation. 

All iron has a tendency to return to its na- 
tive state. After art has done its best, nature 
will assert its sway, and commence operations 
immediately to reduce it to what it was. Al- 
though steel resists rust to a greater degree than 
common iron, still the process of oxydation 
goes on incessantly, and however long may be 
the period until the artificial influence infused 
into the metal may withstand the demand of 
nature, the period will come when she will 
claim her elements, gather all that she has lent 
into her mighty womb, and go on for ever pro- 
ducing fresh materials for the hand of man—a 
proclamation that labour shall never cease, 
that art and skill are finite things, whose con- 
ceptions and performances, however great, fade 
away into insignificance before the — 
works which endure in strength through every 
stage of the world’s existence. A remarkable 
instance of the property of iron to return to its 
crystallized state has recently been manifested 
in the progress of railways. Several engineers 
have had occasion to complain, as they thought, 
of the bad manufacture of axle-trees to the 
carriages, they snapping off as if perfectly 


particles, would form diamonds, which are the 


brittle, notwithstanding the labour bestowed 
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on them to make them malleable. It has now 
been satisfactorily evidenced that in the ceaseless 
vibration of the carriages, that motion, which is 
nature’s handicraft’s-man, not only opens the 
res of the iron, and enables the malleable 
quality to fly off, but reduces the iron to a state 
as if it had been cast metal, which, unable to 
withstand the weight and pressure of the vibra- 
tion, breaks in two. This new addition to 
metallurgical knowledge should induce the 
necessity of strict watchfulness into the state of 
the carriage axles, else another item may be 
added to the catalogue of railway dangers. 
Magnetic iron is the richest kind of its ores, 
and is found in all iron mines. The ore is of 
adark iron grey colour, sometimes tinted with 
apale red hue; it is harder and heavier than the 
common ore, and of a more firm and compact 
structure, though still somewhat porous. Every 
piece of ore or stone thus found possesses 
|what is called two points, both of which have a 
magnetic virtue, but of different kinds, the one 
attracting and the other repelling. This quality 
isofno effect on any other body save nickel ; 
it passes through others to operate on iron, 
having a sensible effect on several pieces of 
that metal laid in a line, travelling through them 


tothe others further off. When touched by 
the magnet, common iron becomes itself mag- 
netic : a needle thus touched, if properly sus- 
\pended, will settle its points due north and 
south; and, what appears somewhat strange, 
the point of the needle touched by that 
part of the loadstone which directs the south 
will point to the north, and that touched by 
the north point of the loadstone will stand to 
the south. So intimately is the magnetic power 
connected with iron, that rods of that metal, if 
permitted to stand any length of time in an 
erect position, will acquire the virtue of mag- 
netism. While the attractive influence given to 
iron by the touch requires to be frequently re- 
newed, the native one possesses it inherently, and 
isonly to be deprived of it by the action of fire ; if 
the stone or the iron is once made red hot, the 
Virtue is utterly dispelled. The remarkable 
phenomena displayed by the magnet is yet a 
mystery to the scientific, but it is suspected, 
that it is related to some unknown quality or 
fluctuation of the earth, as universal and regular 
as the waves of the sea—probably to electric 
currents, which are now found to communicate 
this property to iron and steel—to the former 
nso high a degree as to enable a surface a 
few inches square to sustain ten or twelve 
hundredweight. 

The sages of other years had long shaken 
their heads in doubt as to the derivation of me- 
toric stones. The idea that they were shot 


m volcanos, was never deemed sound or 


tenable, in consequence of the fallen erolites 
being found in the most distant and opposite 
regions, where volcanic fires or depositions 
were altogether unknown. Then the theory 
was started that they fell from the moon; that 
they were thrown off by volcanic eruptions 
from the lunar sphere, ascended beyond the 
reach of attraction towards the satellite, and 
then, when their momentum was expended, 
fell to the earth—a visitant from untravelled 
space. Now, if there is one law more con- 
sonant than another to nature, one more fixed 
and obedient to all the rules and discoveries of 
science, or one more agreeable to revelation, it 
is this—that nothing in the world can leave it, 
that it is complete, that its matter is perfect, 
and that no farther body or substance can add 
its weight to it, from the time the Original left 
his work and pronounced it good. Were it 
otherwise, where could these additions stop?— 
in what masses would they fall? The Indian 
fable of the Neilgherry hills being a portion 
cut from the moon is as possible to be true, as 
that the smallest atom belonging to another 
sphere could leave its place and add its bulk to 
our already finished and fully furnished world. 
Meteoric stones, though falling from the clouds, 
are as much native to this earth as are the rain 
drops, which condense in air, and come back to 
supply the place of vapour daily lifted by the 
sun to form its curtains in theheavens. Meteors, 
which we call falling stars, are bodies of ig- 
nited vapour, composed of various gases, but 
in what quantities can never be known, as they 
are always expended before they reach the 
earth ; some of them, however, contain denser 
matters gathered from the clouds. Water and 
smoke in their ascent carry with them the mi- 
nute particles of matter, in which phosphorus 
largely abounds, and this, in its accumulation, 
being attracted by the electric fluid, is set on 
fire. The more weighty particles, forming in 
these vaporous bodies a sort of kernel, be- 
come fused, they adhere to each other, form 
a solid body, and when their floating on 
supporting gases is sufficiently expended by 
the flame, they fall to the earth as stones. In 
whatever quarter of the globe they appear 
they are all found, on chemical analysis, to 
consist of the same materials, viz. nickel, iron, 
silica, and magnesia,—bodies which can be re- 
duced into ascending particles, but which can 
never be wholly destroyed. The iron thus 
found is frequently impregnated with sulphur, 
another proof that the metal, however coarse it 
appears to us, can assume the most varied forms, 
combine with the most combustible and gase- 
ous of earths, and yet displays itself again in 
its natural qualities and appearance. 
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Original Poetry. 
SONNET 


On seeing a portrait of my daughter, VIOLET, with a gar- 
land of flowers on her head, and a cluster in her frock, 
as if she were passing down a rural avenue. 


“ When waving branches form a leafy cope 
Yielding bright glimpses of a summer’s sky.”—PRINCE. 


Whither, fair child, hast thou been wandering 

In the hot noon, with thine uncovered head ¢ 

Following yon silvery stream’s meandering, 

Into a leafy covert I’ve been led, 

Where oaks, and darkling chesnuts overspread, 
Made bowers of coolness from the sun’s fierce ray ; 
And as through hedgerows green, I lingering stray, 

I gather’d wild-flowers which around me grew— 

The red briar-rose—the violet richly blue,— 
Harebell and foxglove, and the lush woodbine, 
With other forest gems, to braid and twine 

A chaplet for myself, which here you see— 

And in it I have wreath’d sweet rose-mary, 
Shall I, dear lady! weave such coronals for thee ! 


Salford, July 19, 1842. Hortensivs. 


THE MIDNIGHT SLAUGHTER. 


In the silence of midnight, the larum of war, 

Like the breath of the tempest, fell deeply and far ; 

By the pale stars of Heaven, and the moon’s dying shade 
as the dread charge of death on the fugitives made. 


And the hearts that from wrath and oppression had fled, 
On the mountain’s cold breast lay uncovered and dead ; 
Their blood in the darkness rolled down from the steep, 
While the weary had rest, and the peaceful had sleep. 
And there was the father, still moist with his tears, 
Who but lately had dwelt on the pleasure of years ; 

All lifeless and cold, as the sod of his rest, 

For the spear of the vengeful plunged deep in his breast. 
And there too, alas! was outstretched his fond wife ; 
She had fallen by his side in her noonday of life, 

With the fruit of their union still clinging in gore 

To the breast that could tender its blessings no more. 


And there was the maiden, all rich in her bloom, 
Like the rose when it falls in its sweetest perfume ; 
The ear of the ruthless was deaf to her prayer, 

And she fell with the slaughtered in innocence there. 


The wolf in his fierceness rushed forth on his gain, 
And he howled as he feasted himself on the slain ; 
He t o’er the bones of the scattered and few, 
That the morrow might wake him to carnage anew. 
Oh God ! shall the innocent fall unrepaid 

And their bones for the wolf be a carnival made ? 
Shall the dew of the morning descend on the plain, 
And the voice of the mourners be lifted in vain ? 


Ashton. Tuomas KersHaw. 


WHAT PLEASURE IT IS TO PAY ONE’S DEBTS! 
—lI remember to have heard Sir T. Lyttleton 


make the same observation. It seems to flow 


from a combination of circumstances, each of 
which is productive of pleasure. In the first 
place it removes that uneasiness which a true 
spirit feels from dependence and obligation, 
It affords pleasure to the creditor, and therefore 
gratifies our social affection. It promotes that 
future confidence which is so very interesting 
to an honest mind; it opens a prospect of being 
readily supplied with what we want on future 
occasions; it Jeaves a consciousness of our 
own virtue; and it is a measure we know to 
be right, both in point of justice and of sound 
economy. Finally, it is the main support of 
simple reputation.— Shenstone. 


An CompLiment.—A French gen- 
tleman complimented Madame Dennis with 
the manner in which she had just performed 
the part of Lara. ‘‘ To do justice to this part,” 
said she, ‘‘the actress should be young and 
handsome.”’—*‘‘ Ah, madame,” replied the com- 
plimenter with naiveté, ‘ you are a complete 
proof of the contrary.” 


Inwarp BuinpNness.—Talk to a blind man 
—he knows he wants the sense of sight, and 
willingly makes the proper allowances. But 
there are certain internal senses, which a man 
may want, and yet be wholly ignorant that he 
wants them. Itis most unpleasant to converse 
with such persons on subjects of taste, philoso- 
phy, or religion. Of course there is no reason- 
ing with them, for they do not possess the 
facts on which the reasoning must be grounded. 
Nothing is possible, but a naked dissent, which 
implies a sort of unsocial contempt; or, what a 
man of kind disposition is very likely to fall 
into, a heartless tacit acquiescence, which bor- 
ders too nearly on duplicity.—Coleridge. 


Dr. Glover, of Ireland, rendered a man who 
was hung in Dublin, the doubtful favour of 
restoring him to life. The fellow-plagued him 
ever afterwards, always begging, and telling 
the doctor, when he appeared angry, that “as 
his honour had brought him into the world 
again, he was bound to support him.” 


Epucation.—We are taught to clothe our 
minds, as we do our bodies, after the fashion 
in vogue ; and it is accounted fantastical, or 
something worse, not to do so.—Locke. 
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